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MATTHIAS. 


For the Poughxcepsie Casket. ber of individuals, and among them were three 

The readers of the Casket undoubtedly well ‘of the wealthiest merchants in Pearl-street, New 
remember the excitement which prevailed in|/York. They believed him to be what he pro. 
this section of the country a few years since, in ifessed, the ‘Spirit of Truth,’ which left the earth 
consequence of the nefarious acts of an impos-| ‘on the death of Matthias mentioned in the New 
tor called Matthias. The above sketch is said) ‘Testament, but revived again in him. He pre 
to be a correct likeness of him, as he appeared) tended to possess the spirit of Jesus Curist, 
at the police office, in New-York. In his right having power to do all things; and, incredible 
hand is the rule by which he, as ‘ chief high| ‘as it may appear, these deluded men, professors 


ie . | . . . . ° . 
priest of the Jews, of the order of Melchisedec,’||of religion, put implicit faith in his declarations. 
He acquired entire control over them, and had 


intended to measure out the dimensions of the 

Holy City to be restored. In his left hand is||their fortunes at his command. When promi- 
his two.edged sword, and his covering is his||ses failed, he worked upon their fears ; and thus, 
pontifical robes. He had on, when the sketch| by a double power, drew money from their pur- 
was taken, an olive cloak of exceedingly fine|'ses. He would promise to forgive all their sins, 
broadcloth, lined and faced with silk and yelvet.| if they would give him the means to establish 


| 








Underneath that was a brown frock coat, with) Zion. Thus he found means to adorn his per-|| 


7 : * . 
several silver stars on each breast; the points! son with the most costly apparel, fitting, as he 


~ the collar were finely wrought with gold’ said, his exalted character. 
tinsel upon a ground of fine velvet, and upon his In 1833, he gained complete control over 
left breast was a splendid golden star. His belt}|Messrs. Picrson and Folger, men of wealth re- 
wasof white cloth fastened by a golden clasp, | siding at Sing Sing, Westchester county ; and 
surmounted by an eagle. The splendid two.| there he took up his residence. He induced 
edged sword had a blade of the finest Damascus) them to purchase and furnish a house for his 
steel, a golden sheath, gold chain and mount-! exclusive use, and aiso to transfer by deed the 
mgs, and a finely carved ivory handle. His, estate to him, together with horses, carriages, 
cocked hat was a triangular black beaver trim-|'and furniture of a house in Third-street, New- 
med with green, and the rear angle surmount-|| York, as well as the house and lot itself. ‘Thus 
ed by the golden symbol of glory. ‘legally in the possession of this property, he 
Matthias was by trade a carpenter, pussessed| prepared to remove to the city. Suddenly Mr. 
of much shrewdness and considerable know-| Pierson was taken sick, and Matthias, who had 
ledge of human nature. He first commenced ‘power of life and death,’ would suffer none to 
his Career of imposition about the year 1830;)\attend him but himself, and in a few days the 
but his success was small till 1832, when he in. |deluded man died. Matthias then went to New- 


ger, where he remained till the occurrence of 
circumstance which shook the confidence of Mr. 
F. in his divine character. Mr. Folger, by the 
extravagant drafts made upon his fortune by 
the villain had become bankrupt, but Matthias 
succecded in getting from him $630. On the 
| Morning of that day the whole family sickened, 
and it was observed that Matthias scarcely tast- 
i ed of the coffee at breakfast. However, they 
'| did not suspect the cause of their sickness till 
li they found he had left the city, when they be- 
| gan to suspect that an attempt, though unsuc- 
cessful, had been made to poison them. Mr. 
| Folger had Matthias immediately arrested on 
‘suspicion, and also charged him with the death 
| of Mr. Pierson. On this charge he was tried, 
| but positive evideace was wanting, and he was 
acquitted, although public’ opinion adjudged 
'him guilty of the murder of that deluded man. 
He is now a wanderer, still wears a long beard, 
and preaches wherever he can find listeners. 


| 
| 
| 
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|The last we heard of him he was practising his 
deceptive game for a livelihood among the good 


people of the far west. It is said thathe recei- 


| ved more than ten thousand dollars from his un- 


|| fortunate dupes. 


Since his day of imposture, 
|Mormonism has spread its mania, equally ab- 
| surd, ridiculous and degrading. What new im. 
position is to delude the people, time only can 
| develope; but so humbugable have mankind 
become that we should not be surprised at the 
_ prevalence, for a time, of a delusion ten times 
more ridiculous. 


—_ 
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From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE PHYSICIAN'S FEE. 
BY CHAKLES P. ILSLEY. 
Chapter I, 

‘Mother, are you unwell? and the daughter 
looked up from the work on which she had for 
the last half hour been busily and silently en- 
gaged. Her mother had been similarly employ- 
ed; but her work, some unfinished muslin, was 
lying on her lap, while her head rested upon 
her hand, as if she were in deep thought. 

‘Mother, are you unwell? you look pale.’ 

‘No, my child,’ replied the mother, in a sad 
calm tone, more sorrowful than it was her wont, 
The daughter put aside her work and took her 
parent’s hand, gazing with a troubled look into 
her face. A tear glistened in the eye of Mrs. 
Lemand, at this delicate,though forcible, demon. 
stration of filial affection. 

‘Ellen,’ said she, asshe drew her child to her 
bosom, and imprinted a kiss on her fair forehead ; 
‘sixteen years ago this evening your father bent 
affectionately over my sick couch, to gaze upon 
his first born—his daughter—yourself, my dear 
child; and twelve years ago this same evening 

I bent over Ais sick couch. The angel of death 
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gratiated himself into the favor of quite a num- | York, and-took up his residence with Mr. Fol: 


was there also. I became a widow! The tears 
of the mother and daughter were mingled. 








Mr. and Mrs. Leith’ were of English birth. 
They were married in their native land; but, 
soon after, left for this country; they were not 
by any means rich, but enjoyed a comfortable 
independence. Mr. Lemand came over as an 
agent for a house in Liverpool, and resided in 
New-York; here Ellen was born. After a resi- 
dence of about five years in New-York, the 
house in which he has engaged became bank- 
rupt. A few fragments were all that he was 
enabled to save from the wreck; and broken in 
spirit, and poor in health, Mr. Lemand was left 
to struggle along in a strange land as he could. 
For two years he strove to gain the footing he 
had lost ; but he only ‘ wrestled with air’ He 
was taken sick, and soon died, leaving his wife 
and child a slender stock to support thein in the 
rough journey of life. 

Mrs. Lemand had no fricnds in England to 
whom she could appeal in her extremity. She 
had rich relations—or rather, an uncle; but she 
never had any intercourse with him, and prob- 
ably her existence was entirely unknown to him 
at least, uncared for. She soon found her little 
stock running low, and she began to cast about 
for means of support. She was not one of those 
who sit down in idleness, repining at her lot, and 
murmuring at the decrees of Providence. She 
had faith in the ‘promises,’ and her heart had a 
leaning place of which the world knew not.— 
Being expert with the needle, she made applica. 
tion among her few acquaintances for needle 
work, and by constant industry was enabled to 
keep want from the door, and bestow upon her 
daughter that education which in adversity and 
prosperity is alike a blessing. Ellen grew up, all 
a fond mother’s heart could desire. She early 
made herself useful ; and soon, the united cfforts 
of mother and daughter allowed thein to add 
some of the luxuries to the necessaries of life. 

Their dwelling was retired from the noise 
and bustle of the city. It was an humble and 
pleasant abode ; the hand of taste was visible in 
all that appertained to it. The rooms were 
plainly though neatly and comfortably furnish- 
ed, and contentment, if not happiness, reigned 
there. Such was the situation of affairs on the 
evening when our story commenced. It was 
the anniversary of her daughter’s birth, as well 
as of her husband’s death. No wonder the brow 
of ‘the mother was shaded. The graves of bu- 
ried hopes were re-opened, the fountains of 
memory loosed, It was the resurrection hour of 
departed joys. She thought of the trials she 
had passed through, of her far off home, where 
in childhood she was blest with a mother's love, 
a father’s care, and a sister’s companionship— 
of her lost partner. All these came thronging 
on herthoughts—the white and dark spots, the 
shadows and sunbeams of life. No wonder the 
tear-drop stood inhereye. Again and again she 
pressed her child to her bosom ; for she was the 
only earthly treasure that remained to her—the 
sole link that chained her affections to this world. 

‘May thy path through this life be less thorny 
than thy mother’s, Ellen! Nevertheless, not 
my will be done !’ 

As she gave utterance to this humble reliance, 
her eye brightened, and the shadows lifted from 
her spirits, and the wonted smile of content 
again lit up her countenance. 








enabled to wee some of the \aeorids to the ne. 


cessaries of life. This was true for a time, 
when prosperity smiled over the country. But 
dark shadows began to creep over the land ; the 
tide of fortune was suddenly checked, and began 
to recede. Retrenchment became the order of 
the day; superfluities were discarded, and the 
closest economy was studied. Many persons 
were consequently thrown out of employ, aud 
distress began to pervade the lower classes.— 
Mrs, Lemand escaped not the general doom; 
day after day she found less employment for her 
needle. Many of those who turn:shed her with 
work, were obliged to inform her that they had 
no more to offer; and those who continued to 
afford employment were so uncertain in their 
calls upon her, that she barely earned enough to 
to supply the simplest necessaries of life. Mrs. 
Lemand viewed the dark clond settling over her 
late sunuy prospects with an auxiouseye. Win- 
ter was approaching ; the times became more 
and more pressing; the eee 
for new outlays. Howéwere these on 
her purse to be met? Even by the most pinch- 
ing economy, she barely received enough to 
live from day today. She found it necessary, 
at last, to dispose of household articles, from 
time to time, ata great procure the 
means of subsistence. It is a dreadful condi- 
tion for a female, brought up in independence, 


to be thus situated. Alas! how many haye| 


been thus placed; been thus doomed to witness 
the gradual wasting away of their little property, 
to satisfy the calls of hunger—or, what is nearly 
as imperative, the urgent solicitations of an icy 
hearted creditor! To this was Mrs. Lemand 
reduced. Article after article disappeared, un- 
til she retained scarcely enough for her limited 
use. And how did Ellen bear this reverse? 
Like the daughter of such a mother! More 
anxious on her mother’s account than her own, 
she did all that one could do, in her situation, to 
sustain her, and to alleviate her sufferings. A 
murmuring word never escaped her lips, Often, 
when their board was reduced so low as to afford 
hardly sufficient to satisfy one person—often 
would Ellen plead indisposition, that her mother 
might not divide the slender stock, although the 
pangs of hunger were gnawing within her.— 
Notwithstanding this self-sacrifice, she was 
doomed to see her beloved parent gradually sink 
under the troubles that surrounded her. 

As poverty came upon them, they were obli- 
ged to leave the comfortable roof that sheltered 
them, and take up their abode in an unhcalthy 
and obscure part of the city. Cut off from 
their former employment, they were obliged 
to have recourse to such work as they could 
procure. They now depended on the slender 
pay they received for washing clothes for the 
boarders of a neighboring hotel. The burden 
of this fell on Ellen, for her mother’s health and 
strength had become so reduced, that she was 
only able to render very slight assistance. El- 
len faltered not; she prosecuted her work with 
an air of cheerfulness, and strove by every act 
in her power to keep up the sinking spirits o 
her mother. Yet she did not, could not, shut 
her eyes to her parent’s gradual failing; and 
often, when her mother slept, would her firm. 
ness give way, and the hot tears soak the mid- 


We said that by their industry they wet H night pillow. 


We mite refvillied from describing the person 
of Ellen. We have desired that the reader 
should first become acquainted with her mind, 
and feel an interest in her, on account of her 
good qualities, rather than the beauty of her 
person. Still, Ellen lacked not these externa] 
graces, which, if they do not constitute woman’s 
chief charms, still render her an object of great- 
erattention and admiration. Ina gay and fash- 
ionable assembly, she would have shone among 
the brightest ; and yet, never did she appcar so 
lovely, as when, arrayed in her humble garb, 
she performed with a willing heart, those nenial 
services for her mother’s support. 

Chapter II. 

It was a cold blustering evening in November. 
A raging north-easterly storm had prevailed 
through the day, and as night shut in, the wind 
and sleet swept sullenly through the streets, and 
drearily against the buildings. The shops were 
nearly all closed; the lamps shed a dim and 
flickering light on the slippery pavement, over 
which occasionally some passenger, bending to 
the blast, would hurry on his way. On this 
evening, emerging froma narrow dreary look- 
ing street, a young female was seen struggling 
along in evident haste. Turning the coruer, 
and passing two or three blocks, she ascended 
the steps of a large: ‘house, before whose door an 
expiring lamp threw out a few faint gleams. 
After hesitating a moment, as if to recover her- 
self, she rang the bell. The door was shortly 
opened by a young man, who hastily inquired 
her wants. 

‘Does Dr. Herbert reside here ?” was asked in 
a timid, irresolute voice. 

‘My name is Herbert,’ was the reply, in a tone 
that evidently showed that the speaker was not 
altogether pleased with the call. 

‘Cannot you visit a lady——a poor woman,’ 
correcting herself—‘who is dangerously ill ?’ 

‘Will ngt to-morrow do? and the young man 
drew back, casting a significant glance at the 
driving sleet, as he partly closed the door, ‘will 
not to-morrow do—! have an engage’ 

‘For the love of Gop, sir, do not refuse me ! 
interrupted the female, in a trembling and be- 
seeching voice—‘my mother is sick—very sick— 
the distance is short—you shall be paid! 

‘Cannot you find some one else, Miss?’ said 
the physician, in a more yielding tone. 

Ob no, sir! I have been refused by two oth- 
ers. My poor mother I fear is dying. Oh, sir, 
if you have a mother you wiil go wiih me—if 
you have not, by her memory I charge you not 
to slight the orphan’s prayer!’ And the speaker 
turned her eyes full upon the face of the young 
man. It was very pale, but strikingly beauti- 
ful. 

Whether the affecting appeal or the lovely 
countenance influenced the young physician, it 
matters not; but he hesitated nu longer ; hastily 
throwing on a cloak, he followed the female.— 
Although she said the distances was not great, 
yet to the young man it seemed interminable. 
After following her through two or three obscure 
strcets, and as they were plunging down an un- 
lighted and dismal-looking alley, he inquired if 
they had much farther to go. 

‘This is the house, sir,’ said the female, stop- 
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ping before a mean and shattered tenement, 
whose crazy frame could hardly withstand the 
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heavy gusts that swept over it—‘take care of 
the broken step, sir.’ 

With this caution, he picked his way into the 
lower entry, and followed his conductress up a 
pair of creaking stairs, prepared to witness a 
scene of squalid wretchedness. A door was 
opened, and he was introduced toa dimly-lighted 
room. He started, on hisentrance. The signs 
of poverty he surely beheld ; but it was not the 
poverty of crime and intemperance—the dis- 
gusting and revolting exhibition he expected to 
encounter. There was no appearance of dis. 
order—no unpleasant odor—no filthy floor and 
dirty sack of straw for a bed—too commonly 
found in the abodes of want. He gazed about 
him in astonishment. The scanty furniture was 
plain, and of the cheapest kind; but everything 
was neat, and well arranged. A small tallow 
candle gave light to the room. There was the 
white pine table, covered with a clean cloth, on 
which rested a bible; the rush-bottomed chairs, 
three in number; the well scoured floor; and 
the neat bed—straw, to be sure, but covered 
with spotless white (though coarse) sheets, and 
a plain counterpane. A few smoky embers 
burnt on the hearth. The physician had but a 
moment to view the unexpected appearance of 
the room, as the girl threw off her bonnet and 
cloak, and knelt by the bedside, displaying in 
the act a form of perfect symmetry—not the less 
attractive for being arrayed in garments of the 
cheapest material. 

‘Mother, dea: mother, the doctor has come 
to see you!’ whispered the kneeling one, in a 
voice exceedingly sweet and tender. 

‘Out of my sight, girl! Why follow me for- 
ever like a curse, with your perpetual ery for 
bread! bread! Drink tears, as I do, and Ict 
them satisfy you! and the sick woman tossed 
her arms impatiently about. 

The physician drew near, while the daughter 
buried her face in the clothes, sobbing with ir- 
repressible emotion—-"My poor mother! who 
never before laoked unkindly on me, now drives 
me from her like a hated thing 

‘Ha! ha! hear the hypocrite ! said the sick 

woman, in a tone of withering scorn—‘Sir, be- 
ware and she partly raised herself in bed, and 
pointed her emaciated apm towards the weeping 
girl—beware of that girl; she will prove a 
bitter curse to you! I gave her the last mouth. 
ful—rodbed myself of the sole remaining crust 
—for what? to feed a viper! May you never 
be cursed with an ungrateful child? and she 
fell exhausted on the pillow. 
* ‘Oh! sir, she raves! said the daughter, de- 
precatingly ; ‘for two days I have heard only 
reproaches from one who never before opened 
her lips but in kindness 

‘You must not heed them, Miss,’ said the doc- 
tor,who had been clasely examining the patient ; 
‘it is the effect of disease. Your mother is la- 
boring under a high fever—her senses are dis. 
ordered ; and it is customary for persons in her 
situation to fancy those their enemies and perse- 
cutors, who are most beloved by them in their 
lucid state. Be not troubled, therefore ; when 
restored to her right mind, her affections will be 
unchanged.,’. 

“But will her senses be restored ? is there hope? 
said the girl in an anxious tone. 

‘Your mother is a very sick woman—very ; 
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but her case is far from desperate. With proper 
treatment she may recover—and my services 
shall not be wanted.’ 

The daughter thanked him—not with words, 
but in a more expressive language, that of the 
heart, which the physician read in her glowing 
face and speaking eyes. 

We presume we need not remind the reader 
that the sick one was Mrs. Lemand. In assist- 
ing Ellen to accomplish some work which she 
had been unexpectedly called upon to perform, 
she had overtasked her feeble strength and expo. 
sed herself. A severe cold ensued, which ter- 
minated in afever. Ellen would immediately 
have called in a physician, but her mother con. 
sidered her sickness asa slight matter, preferring 
rather to suffer than to exhaust their miserable 
pittance in paying for medical advice. But Mrs, 
Lemand grew worse, Indeed, sorapid was the 
disease, Ellen dared not leave her. Twice she 
despatched a child of a neighbor for a physician, 
but ‘good Samaritans’ are scarce in a large city, 
and the calls of a ragged urchin rarely receive 
that attention, or are answered with that alacri- 
ty, as the calls of those whose appearance holds 
out a fee in praspective. Ellen however had, 
like the young in gencral, a better opinion of 
human nature. Always ready at the call of suf. 
fering, she imagined that others were like her. 
self, and when the boy returned with the physi- 
cian’s answer, ‘Will be there directly,’ she waited 
impatiently, and listened to every footstep. But 
she waited in vain; no physician came. Her 
mother grew hourly worse. Ellen would have 
gone herself to get advice, but she was fearful 
of leaving her mother’s bedside. The delirium 
increased, and required all her care and watch- 
fulness. To add to her affliction, the delirium 
began to assume that peculiar type which we 
have described, and the already burdened heart 
of the poor girl received a new pangin the dis- 
like her mother began to show toward her. For 
two days she was exposed to this new trial. On 
the evening of the second day her feelings were 
wound up to such a pitch, that she determined 
to goin person in search of a physician. 

She got an occupant of another part of the 
house to attend to her mother, while she went 
forth. It was a night of storms, as we have 
described. Inquiring of the few passengers she 
met, she received hasty directions, and applied 
to one and another of the medical profession. 
The first ane to whom she applied, hardly al- 
lowing her to state her wants, pleaded a prior 
engagement; and from the second application 
she turned with almost a bursting heart, as she 
received a flat refusal. It was now getting late 
—the shops began to be closed, and the storm 
to beat more furiously, Wet, chilled. and al. 
most in a state of despair, she sought still anoth- 
er; with what success, the reader is already ac- 
quainted. She was fortunate in her choice, for 
Dr. Herbert, though young, was eminently 
qualified for his profession. 

Immediate measures were taken tocombat the 
disease. After a copious depletion, and the ad- 
ministration of sedatives, Ellen had the satisfac. 
tion of seeing her mother sink into a slumber— 
the first she had enjoyed fora long time. The 
physician, after doing all that the circumstances 
of the case demanded, leaving directions for the 
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‘night, &c., made preparations to depart. 
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Ellen left the bedside, and taking from the 
table drawer a purse, emptied its contents, con- 
sisting of a number of small silver pieces, with 
a few coppers, and tendered them to the doctor, 
remarking, with some trepidation, ‘I know not 
your charge, sir—if you will be so kind as to call 
to-morrow, should not this be a sufficient fee, I 
will endeavor to obtain the exact amount.’ 

The physician stood for a moment, 
the speaker with an embarrassed air, and then 
said, as he took the proffered change—'I shall 
certainly call to-morrow; your mother’s case 
demands it. But’—— and he hesitated, while 
a slight flush passed over his face—*but, I lik’d 
to have forgotten it, there is a recipe I wish to 
leave,’ and he seated himself at the table, while 
Ellen retarned to adyust something about the 
bed. 

‘There is the recipe,’ said he, rising and point- 
ing to a folded paper on the table. ‘You will 
recollect to give the powders I have left, every 
two hours, and the drops immediately. Good 
evening, Miss Lemand; I trust your mother 
will be better in the morning,’—and he took his 
leave. 

Ellen took the folded paper to put in in her 
purse; the sight of which caused her to sigh, 
for it was entirely empty—when she was induced 
to look at the recipe. She opened the paper; a 
bank note for a generous sum fell from its folds, 
and the astonished girl read, instead of a recipe, 
‘IT I8 MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE |’ 

( Concluded in eur next.) 

THE TRAVELLER, 
SSS SESS 
HAZARDOUS EXPLOIT. 

Well pleased with having my plans arranged, 
I went out without any specific object, and 
found myself oa the banks of the Neva. Di- 
rectly opposite the Winter Palace, and one of 
the most capacious objects on the whole line of 
the Neva, is the citadel or old fortress, and, in 
reality, the foundation of the city. I looked 
long and intently on the golden spire of its 
church, shooting towards the sky, and glittering 
in the sun. This spire, which rises tapering 
till it seems alinast to fade away into nothing, is 
surrounded by a large globe, on which stands an 
angel supporting across. This angel, being 
made of corruptible stuff, once manifested symp- 
toms of decay, and fears were entertained that 
he would soon be numbered with the fallen. 
Government became perplexed how to repair it, 
for, to raise a scaffold to such a height would 
cost more than the angel was worth. Among 
the crowd which daily assembled to gaze at it 
from below was a roofer of houses, who, after a 
long and silent examination, went to the gov- 
ernment, and offered to repair it without any 
scaffulding or assistance of any kind. 

His offer was accepted; and on the day ap- 
pointed for the attempt, pravided with nothing 
buta coil of cords, he ascended inside to the 
highest window, and, looking for a moment at 
the crowd below, and at the spire tapering away 
above him, stood up on the outer ledge of the 
window. The spire was cavered with gilded 
copper, which, to beholders from below, present- 
ed only a smooth surface of burnished gold ; 
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but the sheets were roughly laid, and fastened 
by large nails, which projected from the sides 
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of the spire. He cut two picces of cord, at 
each end of both he made loops, fastened the 
upper loops over two projecting nails, and stood 
with his fect in the lower; then, clinching the 
fingers of one hand over the rough edges of the 
sheets of copper, raised himself till he could 
hitch one of the loops on a higher nail with the 

d; he did the same for the other loop, 
and ao he raised one leg after the other, end at 
length ascended, nail by nail, and stirrup by 
stirrup, till he clasped his arms round the spire 
directly under the ball. 

Here it seemed impossible to go any farther, 
for the ball was ten or twelve feet in circumfer. 
ence, with a smooth and glittering surface, and 
no projecting nails, and the angel was above the 
ball, as completely out of sight as if it were in 
the habitation of its prototypes. But the daring 
roofer was not disheartened. Raising himself 
in his stirrups, he encircled the spire with a cord 
which he tied round his waist; and, so support- 
ed, leaned gradually back until the soles of his 
feet were braced against the spirc, and his body 
fixed almost horizontally in the air. In this 
position he threw a cord over the top of the 
ball, and threw itso coolly and skilfully, that at 
the first attempt it fell down on the other side, 
just ashe wanted it; then he drew himself to 
his original position, and, by mcans of his cord, 
climbed over the smooth sides of the globe, and 
in a few moments he stood by the side of the 
angel. Thunders of applause proceeded from 
the crowd below, which, at the great height, 
sounded only like a faint murmur. After at- 
taching a cord to the angel, he descended, and 
the next day carried up with him a ladder of 


ropes, and effected the necessary repairs. 
; Stephens’ Incidents of Travel. 
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LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 








THE WIFE AT HOME. 

It has been one of my most serious apprehen- 
sions, that inthe multitude of our societies and 
public combinations, men and women might 
chance to forget that they have anything to do 
individually. We have societies to take care of 
our health, and societies to take care of our 
kitchens. Alms-giving, as far as donc at all, is 
done chiefly by wholesale. Perhaps we may see 
the day when we shall all dine together like the 
Spartans, and when all family cookery and edu- 
cation shall be done upon the large scale. 

These thoughts were brought to my mind 
with greater force than usual, a few days since, 
upon making a visit to the house of Mrs. Nelson, 
the wife of a reputable farmer, a few miles from 
our village. IfI were to attempt a portrait of 
this excellent lady, I should fill a volume. I 
can only give a sketchy outline, 

Mrs. Nelson is, in the American as well as in 
the English sense, a fine woman. Temperance, 
early rising, industry, and, above all, serene 
cheerfulness of soul, have left on her cheek at 
forty those roses which fashion and excitement 
often blast before fifteen. But what I took my 
pen to notice was, that truly feminine and Chris. 
tian trait of my friend—ehe is a keeper at home. 
Though I have been a church-going man many 
years, I do not remember to have heard any 
one of ourclergy enlarge upon this scripture 
phrase. And yet, the older I grow, the mor 
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meaning there seems to bein it. The best wo- 
men in the world are those who stay at home— 
such is the opinion of the best judges, to wit, 
their husbands. The worst women are those 
who have no home, or who love all other places 
better—such is the verdict of those who meet 
them abroad. A wife in the house is as indis- 
pensable asa steersman at the wheel. Whocan 
count up the cases where poor fellows have been 
ruined by their wives! 

This is a hard saying; but if it were softened 
it would be lesstrue. Surely it is no disrespect 
to the better sex, to point out these exceptions, 
which, like a dim tarnish on the face of the 
moon, make the other tracts look all the bright- 
er. After you have exaggerated to the utmost 
the number and the faults of the gadding, gos- 
sipping and idle woman, we still have a million 
of American housewives, brightening a million 
of homes and hearts. Mrs. Nelson is one of 
them. Her husband is not the meekest man in 
the country, or by nature tho most hospitable ; 
but she makes up for all, like the credit side of 
jan account. Inthe exercise of goodness, she 
holds it as the very first duty of life, to render 
her home delightful, first to her husband, next to 
|| her children, and then to all who may enter her 
hospitable doors. Early in life she observed 
that seyeral of her husband’s most intimate ac. 
quaintances were becoming irregular in their 
habits. She and Mr. Nelson talked it over at 
length. He, being a rough man, declared it to 
be his intention to break off all that intimacy 
with Lang and Shepherd on the spot. ‘Oh no, 
husband,’ said she, ‘that would be eruel; re- 
member the proverb—A soft word breaketh the 
bone. Let me alone to bring them to their 
bearings; at any rate, give me a month for an 
| experiment.’ 


|| astonishment; ‘you amaze me; surely you will 


not follow them to the bar-room, as Jernima 
Murphy does her man!’ ‘No,’ said his wife, 
laughing ; ‘but we women have some secrets 
left still. Wait but a month! 

The month rolled around. Nelson had hard 
work to refrain from falling upon the two men 
violently ; but he waited the issue, and even 
kept out of their way, that the incantation 
might be uninterrupted. At the close of less 
than three weeks, Lang and Shepherd were two 
of the most quiet, orderly and domestic men in 
the neighborhood. ‘Why, Mary,’ said Nelson, 
What in the world have youdone tothem?’ ‘I, 
husband; I have not exchanged words with 
them for a week.’ ‘Then you have had some 
witchcraft at work?” ‘NotI,’ she replied; ‘the 
story is soon related. I had observed for a long 
time that their homes were growing dismal, and 
I often told Mrs. Lang what I feared concern- 
ing her husband. Indeed, I had often heard 
you tell of his repeating over his glass that a- 
bominable saying, ‘The devil’s at home.’ After 
my Conversation with you, I set to work—not 
with the husbands, but with their wives. Sim- 
ple creatures ! they scarcely knew what I meant. 
They wished that the men would spend more 
time at home, and even wept about their late 
hours and rum-drinking. But they were not 
prepared for my telling them that they must re- 
double the attractions of their own fireside and 
1 table—make the cheer better, the fire brighter, 

the children cleaner, the welcome heartier—call 
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‘You, Mary” he exclaimed in|! 
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I ina pleasant neighbor to tea, have a little sing- 
|ing in the evening, and even invite to a com- 
fortable supper two or three of their husbands? 
tavern cronies. The thing took admirably—the 
wives triumphed, and I hope you are satisfied, 
Though it is likely Nelson did not just then 
suspect it, yet this was the very course which 
| had proved successful in saving himself from 
| ruinous habits, And most earnestly is it to be 
wished, that all our towns and villages were fil- 
led with such wives as honor and love the fami- 
ly institution! Every one has made the obsery. 
ation that there are many more women who are 
religious than men ; but the final cause of this 
has not so often been remarked. Divine Provi. 
dence, by this discriminating favor to the one 
sex, pours influence into social fountains. Ag 
are the mothers of a nation, so will be the sons, 
andin a measure the husbands. But, to exer- 
cise full influence, the wife must be a keeper at 
home. She will find enough to employ her 
longest days, in the endless circle of household 
cares, While she welcomes the evening visiter, 
and often enlarges the frugal board for the bevy 
of friends, or even joins in the social party, or 
the cheerful sleigh-ride, those things will be the 
exceptions, nottherule. Soliving, she will give 
happiness to an ever increasing circle. ‘Her 
children risc up and cal! her blessed; her hus. 


band also, and he praiseth her’ Cc. Q. 
Newark Daily Advertiser. 














THE WIFE OF LAFAYETTE, 
The following is an extract of a letter written 
' by Lafayette, in the year 1808, afier the death of 
| his wife, to M. Latour Mabourg, translated from 
‘one of the Jast yolumes of the Memoirs of La- 
| fayettc, lately published in France. 
| ‘During thirty-four years of a union in which 





_her tenderness, her goodness, her elevation, her 
delicacy, the generosity of her soul, charmed, 
embellished, did honor to my life, I was so ac. 
customed to all that she was to me, that I did 
not distinguish her from my own existence.— 
She was fourteen years old, and I was, sixteen, 
when her heart amalgamated with all which 
could interest mc. I thought I loved her, that 
I could not do without her—but it was only when 
I had lost her, that I was able todiscover what 
remains to me, for the close of a life which had 
been so diversified, and for which nevertheless 
there remains no longer either happiness or even 
content. Though she was attached to me,I 
may say so, by the most passionate sentiment, I 
never perceived m her the least shade of authoy- 
itativeness, of discontent—never anything which 
did not leave me the entire freedom in all my 
undertakings. And if I go back to the days of 
our youth, I find in her traits of an unexampled 
delicacy and generosity. You saw her always 
associated, heart and soul, in all my sentiments, 
my political wishes, enjoying everything which 
might confer honor on me, still more, as she 
would say, what made me to be wholly known, 
and more than all, glorying in those occasions 
when she saw me sacrifice glory to a sentiment 
of goodness. Her aunt, Madame Tesse, said 
to me, ‘I never could have imagined that one 
' could be such a fanatic for your opinions, and yet 
so free from spirit.’ Indeed, her attachment to 
our doctrines never for a moment abated her 














indulgence, her compassion, her good will for 
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persons of another party. She never was sour- 
ed by the violent hatred of which 1 was the 
object, the ill-treatment and injurious conduct 
toward me were regarded by her as follies indif- 
ferent to her, from the point from which she 
Jooked at them, and where her good opinion 
chose to place me. 

Hers was a mostentire devotion. I may say 
that during thirty-four years, I never suffered for 
a moment the shadow of a restraint, that all her 
habits were, without affectation, subordinate to 
my convenience, that I had the satisfaction to 
see my most skeptical friends as constantly re- 
seived, as well beloved, as much esteemed, and 
their virtues as completely acknowledged, as if 
there had been no diffcrence of religious opinion, 
that she never expressed any other sentiment 
than that of hope, that in continuing to reflect, 
with the uprightness of heart which she knew 
belonged to me, I could finally be convinced. It 
was with this feeling she left me her last re- 
gards, begging me to read, for the love of her, 
some books, which I shall certainly examine a- 
gain with new interest, and calling her religion, 
to make me love it better, perfect freedom. She 
ofica expressed to me the thought that she should 
go to Heaven, and dare I add that this idea was 
not sufficient to reconcile her to quitting me. 
She often said to me, Life is short, fall of trou- 
ble, may we meet again in Gop. She wished 
me, she wished us all the peace of the Loap.— 
Sometimes she was heard praying in her bed. 
One of her last nights, there was something 
celestial in the manner in which she recited 
twice in succession, with a firm voice, a passage 
of scripture applicable to her situation, the same 
passage which she recited to her daughter on 
perceiving the spires of Olmutz. Shall I speak 
to you of the pleasure, ever renewod, which an 
entire confidence in her gave me, which was 
never exacted, which was received at the end of 
three months as at the first day, which was jus- 
tified by a diseretion proof against all things, by 
an admirable understanding of all my feelings, 
my wants, and the wishes of my heart. All 
this was mingled with a sentiment so tender, 
and opinion so exalted, a worship, if I dared so 
speak, so sweet and flattering, more especially 
gratifying, as coming from the most perfectly 
natural and sincere person who ever lived. 

” 
FLORAL EMBLEMS. 

The language of flowers is so elegant an 
@musement, that we select a few of the most 
interesting emblems for the gratification of our 
fair readers. 

Beauty—the Rosc.—This queen of flowers is 
considered the pride of Flora, and the emblem 
of beauty in every part of the globe. 

Calumny—Madder.—This plant, so essential 
to dyers and calico printers, is made the emblem 
of calumny, since it leaves so permanent a stain 
on the purest cloth. 

Coquetry—the Yellow Day Lily.—This fra- 
gile beauty is made to represent coquetry, as its 
flowers seldom last a second day. 

Courage—the Black Poplar—The ° poplar 
was dedicated to Hercules, in consequence of 
his destroying Cacus, in a situation where these 
trees abounded. 

Declaration of Affection—Tulip.—The tul'p 
has, from time immemorial, been made the em- 

















blem by which a young Persian makes a decla- 
ration of his attachment. 

Diffidence—Cyclamen.—As modest diffidence 
adds attractions to beauty, so does this graceful 
flower engage our notice by its unassuming car- 
riage; for the cyclamen, although it expands 
its petals in an upright direction, never rears its 
head in the sun. The Romish church has ded- 
icated this flowcr to St. Romauld. 

Docility—the Rush.—This plant, so proverbi- 
al for its pliability, is the most applicable symbol 
of docility. 

Durability—Dogwood, or Cornel Tree.—The 
firm and lasting nature of this wood has caused 
it to be made the type of duration. 

Fidelity—Wall Speedwell —This beautiful 
plant, which attaches itself to old walls, is the 
symbol of fidelity. This plant is dedicated to 
St. Simeon of Jerusalem. 

Forsaken—the Lilac.—The Eastern nations, 
from whence this beautifal shrub was originally 
brought, use the lilac as the emblem of the for- 
saken, as it is the flower the lover offers to his 
mistress if he abandons her. 








A man who expects to do an intellectual bu- 
siness in this world, should, in the selection of a 
partner for life, chose one who can bring some 
capital inte the concern. 











It is said that among the numerous female 
delinquents tried in the Sessions in New-York, 
there never appeared a Jewess. This argues 
well for the fair, bright-eyed daughters of Jeru- 
salein. 








A poetess of some distinction was one morn. 
ing surprised by the announcement of a genteel 
lady visiter, who called, as she said, to request 
her to teach her two daughters to write poetry ! 
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MASTER AND APPRENTICE. 

There are few relations which, taking them 
in all their bearings, are more interesting or 
important than that of master and apprentice, 
whether we regard it in reference to the present 
orthe future. It is the intervening link between 
the dependence of childhood and the responsible 
condition of manhood. ’ On its proper appreci- 
ation, and the due performance of its requisitions, 
must depend the ability on the part of the 
young, to become useful and respectable. With- 
out the ties of blood relationship, it embraces 
the responsibility of parentage on the one hand, 
and the deference due from youth to age on the 
other. In a word, it is the exercise of paternal 
authority on the part of the master, and the 
practice of filial respect on that of the appren- 
tice. Regarding the faithful discharge of these 
reciprocal dutics as a matter of essential conse. 
quence, it has been with no little regret that we 
have seen in this country the frequent subversion 
of the true intent of this institution. 

Instead of looking upon the person to whom 
he binds out his child as the depository for the 
time being of his own authority, the American 
parent too frequently regards him as a hard task 
master, to whom nothing is due beyond an ex. 
torted and unwilling obedience. So far from 
encouraging his offspring to yield an affectionate 











and ready compliance with the wishes of his 


employer, the father in many cases inculcates 
the lesson that nothing more is to be done than 
is indispensable to secure the benefit embraced 
in the contract of apprenticeship. Such con- 
duct on the part of the parent very naturally in. 
duces a corresponding feeling and course of 
action on that of the child. His endeavors, too 
frequently, is to thwart the wishes of his master, 
whom he looks upon as one eager to from 
him everything on the score of service which is 
the offspring of bare legal obligation. 

Hence is it that we see our courts of justice 
occupied with litigants, and in settling disputes 
between master and apprentice. ar fe ea- 
ger the parties may have been to entér’into the 
contract, as making a provision against want, 
no sooner does any little circumstanée occur, 
which in their opinion may operate as'@ release 
from its obligations, than the courts-are annoyed 
with an application fora discharge from the in. 
dentures. Such indecd is the feelmg on this 
subject, that parents avoid if possible the for. 
mality of a written instrument, belicving that 
without it there exists no mutual liability, fur- 
ther than the convenience of { one party or the 
other may dictate. It may not be improper here 
to say that this notion, so generally entertained, 
is entirely erroncous, and that, provided a spe 
cific contract and part performance can be pro 
ved, a verbal agreement isa! sufficient, the 
written document being nothing more than evi- 
dence of the intention of the parties. Such we 
believe is the true legal] doctrine according to the 
decisions of our tribunajs,.as it is certainly the 
conclusion at which common sense would arrive 
in the premiscs. 

In pursuing this unwise course, parents seem 
to overlook the injury they inflict upon their off. 
spring, when they inculcate insubordination to 
duly constituted authority. They donot reflect 
that the youth who is taught to disregard the 
commands of a master will very soon look with 
contempt on the authority of a parent. It is 
the propensity of youth to be restless under re- 
straint, and it is of little importance to a Jad 
whether his wishes are thwarted by a father or 
a master. Of the truth of this remark the 
strongest evidence is to be found in the fact that 
a bad apprentice never made a dutiful child. 

Nor does the apprentice scem to reflew’ tt 
in opposing the will of his master andind: . 
in a refractory spirit, he is only heaping 
ficulties for himself. ‘The relation of maste. 
apprentice is necessarily one of limited durs 
He who is a learner at the present time, must in 
the course of a very few years become in his 
turn the instructor ; and should the evil example 
which he has himself shown be visited upan 
himself, he must not be surprised at receiving 
the reward of his own folly, 

Parents should recollect whilst they counte- 
nance the unruly spirit of their children towards 
their masters, that as it is the duty of the latter 
so it is their interest not ta exact too much from 
their apprentices. There may be here and 
there an instance to the contrary, but the dispo- 
sition of masters is to be lenient, with a view to 
their own comfort and profit. Brute force never 
can elicit the same exertion to please that kind 
treatment always produces, and the master who 
treats his apprentice with wanten harshness will 
find uniformly that he is the loser by it. 
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How often do we find even moderate correc- 
tion objected to on the partof parents, and yet 
the right to it is indispensable to the exercise of 
authority. Why is it that we find the youth of 
the present day noted for gross immorality and 
misconduct? Is it not that the proper restraints 
have been broken down, and masters are too 
often absolutely afraid to do their duty by those 
who are committed totheir care. Look into the 
streets, and see who are the disturbers of the 
public quiet—the night brawlers on the high. 
ways! Arethey not ill-mannered unruly boys? 
Look into the penitcntiaries and jails—who are 
the inmates of them? Are they not persons 
who when young disregarded wholesome con- 
trol, and who by the indulgence of their unbri- 
dled passions have worked out for themsclves 
infamy and disgrace ? 


Baltimore American, 








SINGULAR DUELS. 


The following novel species of due] took place 
at Paris, May, 1808. M. de Grandpree and M. 
le Pique having quarrelled about Mademoiselle 
Tirevat, a celebrated dancer at the Academie, 
who was the mistress of the former, but had 
been discovered in an intrigue with the latter, a 
challenge ensued. Being both men of elevated 
minds, they agreed to fight in balloons—and, in 
order to give time for their preparations, it was 
determined that the duel should take place one 
month after the receipt of the challenge. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 3rd of May, 1808, the parties 
met in the place Louis XV., adjoining the Tuil- 
leries, where their respective balloons were rea- 
dy to receive them. Each, attended by a sec- 
ond,ascended his car loaded with blunderbusses, 
as pistols could not be expected to be efficient in 
their probable situations. A great multitude at- 
tended, hearing of the balloons, but little dream- 
ing of their purpose ; the Parisians merely look- 
ed for the novelty of a balloon race. At 9 o’clock 
the cerds were cut, and the balloons ascended 
majestically amidst the shouts of the spectators. 
The wind was moderate, and they kept, as far 
as could be judged, about 80 yards from each 
other. When they had mounted to the height of 
900 yards, M. le Pique fired his piece ineffectu- 
ally ; almost immediately after, the fire was re- 
turned by M. de Grandpree, and penetrated his 
adversary’s balloon; the eonsequence of which 
was its rapid descent, and M. le Pique and his 
second were both dashed to pieces on a house 
top, over which their balloon fell. The victori- 
ous Grandpree then mounted aloft in the grand- 
est style, and descended safe with his second, 7 
leagues from the spot of ascension. 


The Richmond (Va.) Whig, in announcing 


the death of Col. F. R. Povall, of Powhatten co., 
Va., furnishes a very interesting account of a 
duel that was fought some years since between 
that gentleman and Col. W. S. Archer, of the 
same state. The terms were pistols at ten pa- 
ces. The first fire was ineffectual, and Col. Ar- 
cher proposed, in order to make quicker work of 
it, that both parties should have the privilege of 
advancing at the next fire, within what distance 
and time they pleased. Col. Povall agreed. The 
word given, and the latter fired without leaving 
his place, hitting Col. Archer’s hat, and through 
it the comb with which his hair was fastened. 
Archer advanced until his pistol touched bis an- 
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tagonist’s breast, exclaiining—‘Sir, your life is 
in my hands; make an acknowledgment, or I'l? 


blow you through in an instant.’ ‘F’ll make no } 


acknowledgment,’ answered the undaunted 
Povall, and exposing his bare bosom to the in 
strument of death, taunted Col. Archer to fire, im 
terms that indicated his unyielding firmness of 
soul. ‘I will not kill so brave a man,” was the 
reply of the latter, as he fired in the air. Col. 
Povall apologized, now that the means of the 
imimidation were removed. They both shed 
tears, shook hands, and proved the sincerity of 
the reconciliation, by continuing ever after the 
best friends. 








HISTORY OF THE MOST REMARKABLE EXTREMITIES 
OF COLD WEATHER WITHIN THE SPACE OF A 
THOUSAND YEARS. 

In A.D. 401, the Black Sea was entirely 
frozen over. 

In 462, the Danube was frozen so that Thead- 
mare marched on the ice to Swaibia to avenge 
his brother’s death. 

In 763, the cold was So intense that the straits of 
Dardanelles and the Black Sea were entirely 
frozen over. The snow in some places drifted 
to the depth of fifty feet, and the ice was heap- 
ed in such quantities in the cities, as to cause 


‘the walls to fall down. 


In 860, the Adriatic was entirely frozen over. 
In 801, and also in 893, the vines were killed 
by the frost, and the cattle died in their stalls. 


In 991, the winter was very long, and ex. | 


tremely severe. Everything was frozen, and 
famine and pestilence closed the year. 

In 1067, the cold was so. intense that most of 
the travellers in Germany were frozen to death 
on the roads. ' 

In 1133, it was excessively cold in Italy; the 
Po was frozen from Cremona to the sea; the 
heaps of snow rendered the roads impassable ; 
the wine casks burst, and trees split by the frost 
with an unmense noise. 

In 1216, the river Po froae to the depth of 15 
ells, and wine also burst the casks, 

In 1234, a pine forest was killed by the frost 
at Ravenna. 


In 1236, the frost was intense in Scotland, and | 


the Categat was frozen between Norway and 
Jutland. 

In 1232, the houses in Austria were buried 
by the snow. 

In 1292, the Rhine was frozen over, and in 
Germany 600 peasants were employed to clear 
the way for the Austrian army. 

In 1344, all the rivers in Italy were frozen 
over. 

In 1584, the winter was so severe that the 
Rhine and Scheldt were frozen, and even the 
sea at Venice. ° 

In 1468, the winter was £0 severe in Flanders 
that the wine was out with hatchets, to be dis. 
tributed to the saldiery. 

In 1670, the frost was very intense in Eng. 
land and Denmark; both the Little and Great 
Belt was frozen over. 

In 1684, many forest trees, and even oaks, in 
England, were split with frost. 

In 1692, the cold was so oxcessive that the 


starving wolves entered Vienna, and attacked | 


both men and cattle. 
The cold of 1640 was scarcely inferior to that 
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of 1692, and the Zuyder Dee was entirely fro- 
zen over. 

In 1776, nrwch snow fell, and the Danube bore 
five feet ice below Vienna. 
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THE ODD FAMILY. 

In the reign of king William HIE. there resj- 
ded atIpswich a family distinguished by the 
name of the ‘Odd Family.’ Every event ro- 
markably good or bad, happened to this family 
on the odd day of the month, and every person 
had something odd in his or her person, man. 
ner, or behaviour. The husband’s name was 
Peter, and the wife’s Rabah. They had seven 
children, all boys: Solomon, Roger, James, 
Matthew, Jonas, David, and Ezekiel. The 
husband had but one leg, his wife but one arm 
Solomon was born blind of the left eye, and 
Roger lost his sight by accident. James had 
his ear bit off in a quarrel, and Matthew was 
born with only three fingers on his right hand. 
Jonas had a stump foot, and David was hump- 
backed All these, except David, were re- 
markably short, while Ezekiel was six feet one 
inch high at the age of nineteem The stump- 
footed Jonas and the humprbacked David got 
wives of fortune, but no girl in the borough 
would listen to the addresses of their brothers. 
‘Fhe husband’s hair was as black as jet, and the 
wife’s remarkably white; yetall the children’s 
hair was red. ‘The husband was killed by acci- 
dentally falling into a deep pit in the year 17( }; 
and his wife, refusing aH kind of sustenance, 
died five days after him. In 1703, Ezekiel en- 
listed as a grenadier, and although he was 
wounded in 34 places, he recovered. Roger, 
James, Matthew, Jonas and David, it appears 
by the church registers, died in different places, 
and were buried on the same day, in 1713; and 
Solomon and Ezekiel were drowned together 


in crossing the Thames, in the year — SS 
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INDIAN COMMENTARY. 


*Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many days.’——Ecci, x1. 


Some years ago one of the preachers of the 
Mohegan tribe of Indians, which tribe is situ- 


ated on the Thames, between Norwich and New 


Lendon, was preaching om the above text. To 
illustrate his subject, and eaforce the doctrine 
of charity, he brought forwaré a circumstance 
that transpired in his early days, To use his 
own language, he abserved—“A certain man 
was going from Norwich to New London with 
a loaded team; on attempting to ascend thd 
hill where [ndian lives, he found his team could 
not draw his load; he came to Indian, and got 
him to help him up with his oxen. After he 
had got up he asked Indian what was to pay. 
Indian tell him todo as much for somebody else. 
Some time afterward, Indian wanted a canoe— 
he went up Shetucket river, found a tree, and 
made him one. When he got it done, he could 
not get it to the river. Accordingly he went to 
a man, and offered him all the money he had, if 
he would go and draw it tothe river for him.— 
The man observed, he would go. And getting 
it to the river, Indian offered him pay. ‘No,’ 
said the man; ‘don’t you recollect so long ago 
helping a man up the bill by your house ?” ‘Yes.’ 
‘Well, I am the man—there, take your canoe, 


and go home.’ So he find it after many days.” 
Rel, Messenge’- 
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LaneuaGe.—tI has been a question among philoso- 
phers, whether other portions of the animal kingdom 
do not have the gift and power of language, to some 
extent, as well as man, And there are not a few who 
cast their opinions into the scale faverable to the con- 
¢lusion that such is the case, for it is evident that there 
is a communication between many kinds of animals, 
by means of sound well understood by them, If we 
view closely the different dialects of barbarians, semi- 
barbarians, ard civilized nations, we shall find that the 
strength, beauty and comprehensibility of language de- 
pend in @ great measure upon the character and pursuits 
of these respective people, ‘The savage of our west- 
ern wilds, whose waats are few, and his pursuits without 
variety, has a language composed of few words, for he 
finds no uecessity for mere. Yet he is perfectly intelli 
gible to all of his tribe or nation, And so with all na- 
tions of antiquity, The human language was a perfect 
barren, compared with its present prefusien of words 
aud ideas, except ameng the Greeks and Romans, 
where arts, science aad a variety of civil pursuits were 
followed. According to the pursuit, was the character 
of the language, and that avocation of a public nature, 
such as commerce, military, agriculture, er the polite 
arts, which gave the ascendancy to either ef the three 
great human powers, Reasoa, Imagination and Passion, 
moulded the language in accordance with such ascend- 
ancy. 

In Greece, where intellect was the governing power, 
and the passions were kept in control by its furce, the 
language bec me refined—and hence the beauty of 
Greek poetry, which is the transcript of the language 
in Us greatest purity, The language is the reflection 
of the moral character, and hence, when the mind was 
under the coutrel ef passion, language assumed a form 
little superior to brute commune ition, In eastern coun- 
tries, where the aggrandizement oi the prince and empire 
was the chief aim of the subjecy and splendor in all 
its phases dazzled the people, Imagination was given 
full power over the language: and hence the poetical 
characier of the ideas of the orientals, und their corres- 
ponding funtastical mode of expression. 


As mankind advanced, language assumed more sym- 
metry, stcenyth, and beauty, The Eaglish, or the 
Anglo Saxon lenguige, has greatly uaproved, and its 
improvement apparently kept pace with the increasing 
tefinemouts of the English people, The following 
proof is taken from a late number of the Woonsocket 
(R. 1.) Weekly Patriot, 


In the yeur 700, the Lonp’s prayer began thus: 

‘Uren Fader thie art in heofnas, sic gekalgud thin 
noma, toeymeth thin rick; sic thin wlila suc in heofnas 
and in eutho.’ 

Two hundred years after, thus: 

‘These ure Fader the ert on heofnum si thin namage- 
hal-yod. Com thin ric, Si thin willa on eorthan swa, 
on heofnum.’ 


About two hundred years afier this, in the reign of 
Heury II, it was rendered thus: 
‘Uve Fader in heaven, rich 
Thy name be hailed eber lich, 
Thou bring us ty michell bliss: 
Als hit in heavenly doe 
That in yearth beenc it also,’ &c, 
About one hundred years after, in the reign of Hem y 
TIf., it ran thus: 
‘Fader thou art in heaven blisse, 
Thine Helye name it wurt the bliss 
Cumen and not thy kingdom, 
Thin holy will it be all don 
In heaven and in earth also, 
So it shall be in full weil Ie tro,’ &e, 


In the reign of Henry VI, it began thus: 

‘Our Fader art in heavens, haliewid be thi name; the 
kingdom come to thee: be thee will don in earth as in 
heaven,’ &c, 

In 1537, it began thus: 

‘O, our Father who art in heaven! hallowed be thy 
name, Let thy kingdom come. Thy will be fulfilled, 
as well in earth as it is in heaven,’ &c. 

The following is a version of the hymn in St, Luke, 
{chap. 1, 46,) usually culled the Magnificat, Its date 
is not known: 

‘My soule hogis, or lofys, God, and my spirit joyed 
in God my hele. 

For he has by holdyn tho mekenes of hys hande- 
mayden, ; 

Lo therefore blyssed me schal say all generations. 

For he his done grete things, for he is mighty, and 
holy the name of hym, 

And hys mercy from progény to progenys, to tho 
dredande hym, 

He made power in hysarme, he sparbylde tho proude 
in thought of theire herte, 

He put down tho myghty of sete, and hoghed tho 
meke, 

Tho hungry he fillede wiih godys, and tho ryche he 
lefte vyde. 

He toke Isracl hys chylde, unthought of hys mercy. 

Ashe spake to our fadyrs, Abraham, and sede of 
hym in worldys,’ 








On Tuesday of this week, the New-York Historical 
Society celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the inau- 
guration of the first President of the United States, on 
which occ :sion Ex-P:esident Apams delivered an ora- 
tion, The services took place in the Dutch Reformed 
chorch, corner of Cedar and Nassau streets; and, not- 
withstanding its great capacity, was filled to overflowing 
before the procession entered. Many distinguished 
military and civil officers from abroad were present, a- 
mong whom was Gen. Scorrt, fully uniformed, several 
naval officers, the venerable Judge Davis of Vermont, 
and several members of Congress, An ode, compo- 
sed for the occasion by Wm. Cutten Bryant, was 
sung, andevery part of the celebration was satisfactory, 
and highly creditable to the Society. The oration and 
ode will endoubtedly be published, when we shall take 
occasion to lay extracts therefrom before our readers, 








To Cornesronperts,—‘T'ranspositions’ shall ap- 
pear in our next, 

‘To Sarah,’ and ‘Lines to a deceased Sister,’ are 
respectfully declined, 

The elegy, by ‘R. D.’ willappear in our next, His 
prose communication is under consideration. Although 
we may agree with him in sentiment, yet the subject is 
one which has become so controversial, that we arenot 
sure that it would be appropriate to our columns, 
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LANGUAGE WITHOUT OATHS, 


The Indians cannot swear in their vernacu- 
lar. This is a singular and intcresting fact. 
Why does their language furnish no oaths? are 
the Indians so prone to truth, so averse to false. 
hood, that the invention of oaths was unneces- 
sary ? Probably this was the case until they 
became so corrupt by our example. Their sim- 
ple promises must have been to them as sacred 
and inviolable as the most solemn abjurations 
are tous. Never resorting to serious appeals 
to Heaven or the Great Spirit for the confirm- 
ation of their statements, profane oaths did not 
follow of course. 


Selected. 
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THE CHAPLET OF COMUS. 








A Harry ng ee eg lookin’ crit- 
a 


ter, ain’t he, with that are little, short, black pipe iv his 
mouth? The fact is, Squire, the moment a man takes 
to a pipe he becomes a philosopher—it’s the poor man’s 


friend; it calms the mind, soothes the temper, and 
makes the man patient under trouble, It has made 
much more good men, good husbands, kind masters, 
indulgent fathers, and honest fellers, than any other bles- 
sed thing in this universal world, The my ae ulways 
buried a pipe und a skin of tobacco with their frien 

in case smokin’ should be the fashion in the next world, 
that yf might’nt go unprovided, Gist look at him— 
his hat hes got no crown in it, and the rim hangs loose 
by the side, like the bale of a bucket, His trowsers 
and jacket are all flying in tatters of different colorcd 
patches, He has one old shoe on one foot, and an un- 
tanned moccasin ont’other, He ain't had his beard evt 
since last sheep-shearin’, and he looks as shaggy as a 
yearlin’ colt, And yet, you see, 

rakish look, too, t are old hatis cocked on one 
side quite knowin’; he has both hands in his trowsers’ 
pockets, as if he had somethin’ worth feelin’ there ; 
while one eye shut to ,on account of the smoke, and 
the other standin’ out of the way as fur as it can— 
makes him look like a bitofawag. A man thatdid’nt 
amoke could’nt do that, Squire. You may talk about 
for titude, and patience, and Christian resignation, and 
all that sort of thing, till you're tired; I've seen it, and 
heard tell of it, too; but I never knew an instance ye 
where it did’nt come a little gruin-heavy or sour out 
the oven. 8AM SLICK, 


WELLERISsMs.—‘Are you lookin’ for any one in 
pg ?’ as the rat said ven he saw the cat watch- 
in’ him. 

‘Be collected,’ as the printer said to a huge batch of 
- aeeipe ills, vat vas’nt paid, lyin’ scattered over 

is desk, 

‘What makes you come tail-end foremost ?’ as the 
mon said ven the bumble-bee stung him, 

‘I hate to hear people talk behind one’s back, as the 
rebber said ven the constables vas chasin’ him and 
cryin’ ‘stop thief.’ 


Prupent StipuLaTion.—An elderly maiden lady, 
with a pride about being dependent upon wealthier re- 
lations, retired daily to her chamber to pray for a com- 
fortable competency, which she always explained in 
these words, with a more elevated voice—‘And | 
O Lord, thou shouldst not understand what I want, 
mean four hundred a year, paid quarterly, 


A DisaproinTment.—A country lad went to Len- 
don to see the king, On his return home he wasasked 
. - aie oo his or pyr ese ‘Loch ! said 
the clod- r, ‘I was never so disappointed in all 
life ! Why, his arms were for all the world like the 
arms of us common men; and [ wish I may die if I 
hadnt heard a thousand times that the arms of the 


king were a lion and a unicorn.’ 





THE KNOT. 
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MARRIED, 


On Monday the 22d instant, by Elder Philetus Roberts, 
Mr. Horace Smiru, of Union Vaie, to MisePanuetia 
Domiztson, of Dover, Dutchess county. . 

At Fishkill My on Wednesday evening the 17th 
instant, by Rev. F. M. Kipp, Mr. Groner B. Brewster, 
of Glenham, to Miss Jana, daughter of Mr. Z. 'T. Vaa 
Voorhis, of the former place. 

Al Hyde Park, on the 25th ultimo, by the Rev. J. C. 
Cruikshank, Mr. Nortox Sac, of Troy, to Miss Car- 
ovine, daughter of Mr. David De Voe, of the former 

lace. 

At North East, on the 23d of April, pe the Rev. 
Thomas Winter, Epwarp Simmons, of Greene, Che- 
nango Co., to Miss Harriet, eldest daughter of Col. 
John Winchell, of the former piace. 

On Thursday, 18th inst , by Elder Philetus Roberts, 
Mr. Jonn D. Vain, to Miss Antoinette B., daughter of 
the late Hubbard Fowler, all of Union Vale, Dutchess 
county. 

In the city of New-York, on the 2d inst., by the Rev. 
Dr. Phillips, the Hon. Aanon Vanperrogt of Kinder- 
hook, to Miss Evten, daughter of James McBride, esq., 
of New York. 

At Ithaca, ‘l’ompkins co., on the 11th inst., by the Rev. 
Dr. Judd, Mr. Jonn D. Dix, to Miss Caruartine L. 
Evertson, daughter uf the late George B. Evertson, 
formerly of this village. 





THE EKENELL. 
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DIED, 


Iu this village, on Friday the 19th inst., Carnanine 
Bennett, corsort of Mr. William C. Bennett, aged 23 


ears. 
"i On the 15thi mtent, Saran Jane, daughter of Joseph 
Morgan, aged 4 years. 
, on the Sth ult.. Taomas Winttam 


Atwoop, in ihe 3ist year of bis age. 
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THE BOQUET: 


* For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TO A SLEEPING INFANT. 


Beautiful in thy rest! all innocence 
Upon thy pillow seems to linger now; 
Shadows of bliss. upon thine eyelids dance, 
And Beauty lays her wand upon thy brow. 


Ah! could I bend;to loose the secret springs 
Of dreamless happiness that clasp thine heart, 
I fain would leave a world of golden th'ngs, 
To bear in such unconscious bliss a part, 7 





-—_—— 





Shadows of years are o’er my being cust, 
Which on their wing have borne uaconsciousness, 
The future now is mine-—but of the past, 
Q! fer one hour of dreamless rest like this! 
ee. eo a et se 


There is an angel watching o’er thee now, 

We trace its features in thy cloudless smile ; 
It seems the tissue veil of hope to throw 

O’er our bared hearts—he watcheth us the while 


And beautcous one! while bending o’e: thy sleep 
The guardian spirit reigns but in thine own, ,. 
Leaving an impress beautiful as deep— 
The soal of innocence-—:hy heart its throne. 


Sleep on, bright babe! for if earth’s path be thine 
It hath but few such thornless beds {ur thee, 
For many a thistle lurks upon the shrine 
Where garlands of bright roses seem to be! 


Then rest thee! for it seemeth that the spell 

Of innocence that binds thee were but ours— 
The shadow of some spirit's eye, to tell 

Of ove bright bed of rest~—where all is flowers, 

April 16th, 1839. ROSA. 

EE TEL, Pe OT OCS 
ON AN INFANT, 
DYING IN THE ARMS OF ITS MOTHER. 


*¢ He slumbers long, young mother! 
Close folded on thy breast; | 
Thine eye is red with watching, 
Sweet mother, go to rest. 
There seems no puin to stir him, 
His peril sure is past, 
For see, his soft hand clasp’d in thine, 
He hears not storm nor blast, 


“ Why dost thou gaze so wildly ? 
Why strain thy strong embrace ? 
Unlock thy grasp of terror, 
And let me see his face,” 
So down that mother luid him, 
In her agony of care, 
And kiss’d his cold and marble brow, 
With calm and fix’d despair. 


“Weep! weep!—there’s holy healing 
In every gushing tear; 

Ne’er scrutinize that beauteous clay, 
The angel is not here ; 

No shut of rose at eventide 
Was with a peace so deep, 

As o’er thy darling’s closing eye 
Stole his last dovelike sleep. 


** Where best he lov’d to hide him, 
In that dear sheltermg spot, 

Just there, his tender spirit pass’d, 
Pass’d, and thou knew’st it not; 

His fond lip never trembled, 
Nor sigh’d the parting breath, 

When strangely for his nectar’d draught 
He drank the cup of death, 


“Full was thy lot of blessing, 
To charm his cradle hours, 
To touch his sparkling fount of thought, 
And breathe his breath of flowers! 
And take thy diily lesson, 
From the smile that beam’d so free, 
Of what in holier, brighter realms, 
The pure in heart must be, 











So still, and so confiding, 


= — ay 
‘* No more, thy twilight music Oh, brother, we have toiled in vain—we have not met 
May with his im«ge shine, success 
When in that lonely hour of love Of life’s great aim—we have not reached the goal of 
He laid his cheek to thine. happiness ; 
Yet our cold and selfish vanities still bind us to the 
That cherish’d one would be, sod, 
So like a sinless guest from Heaven: Nor dare we put the world aside, and give ourselves 
And yet a part of thee, to Gop; 


** But now, his blessed portion 
Is o’er the cloud to sour, 
And spread a never-wearied wing, 
Where sorrows are no more. 
With cherubim and seraphim 
To tread the etherial plain, — 
High honor hath it been to thee, 


To swell that glorious train!” 
i. H, SIGOURNEY. 


TE a 
THE BROTHERS. 
Oh, brother, we have met again! what tedious years 
have past - 
Since we strayed upon yon breezy hills in careless 
boyhood last: 

We parted, each elate with hope; wide seas between 
us rolled ; 

[ sought in sultry eastern climes to gather heads of 
gold, 

And you consumed the midnight oil in themes abstruse 
and deep, 

Striving to climb the topmost height of learning’s 
thorny steep ; 

We roam once more, dear brother,in our native glades 
and bowers, 

And surely hopes were never crowned as brilliantly as 
ours, 


{come emiched with countless wealth fiom India’s 
spicy shores, 

And in brilliant pomps and luxuries diffuse my lavish 
stores, 

White you the homage and the praise of learned men 
command, 

And claim a noble rank amid the wise ones of the 
Tand; 

Yet, brother, are we hoppy when we sit beside the 
hearth ? 

Do we breathe the tones of joyfulness, or smile tho 
smiles of mirth ? 

No, no; your brow bespeaks a heart too ready to 
repine, 

And well I know the feeling is reflected back in mine, 


Dear brother, to our loved pursuits our constant 
thoughts we gave, 

And never seemed the tenderness of faithful friends to 
crave; 

You gathered elassic treasures, and [ sought for Mam- 
mon’s spoil. 

Uncheered by woman's gentle eye, by woman’s kindly 
smile, 

We gained our wish—but barren is the scene that 
round us lies; 

Weboast not friendship’s cordial joys, or love’s endear- 
ing thes; 

We never thought of others in the summer thit’s 
gone, 

And we stand, io life’s dull wintry eye, unloved, un- 
blest, alone, 


Oh! if a parent’s bliss were ours, how happy might 





we be, 

Surrounded by the dear ones we had fondled on our 
knee! 

With fatherly delight I might deck some blushing 
girl 

In the brightly flashing diamond, or the softly gleaming | 
pearl; , 

While you through learning’s labyrinth might lead your 
ardent son 

To grasp still higher honors than his gifted sire had 
won ; 

Our wives might smile beside us in their tenderness | 
aad truth, 

And welcome, in their offspring, a second brighter 
youth. 








The gentle charities of carth—the ties of wedded 
love — 

These smooth the way of man below, and guide his 
way above; 

But we have never sought them, brother, and our 
vaunted wealth and fame 

End in a splendid lonely hearth—a proud and empty 


nume ! 
MRS, ABDY. 


THE DYING GIRL TO HER LOVER. 


Farewell, beloved, the evening breeze is stealing 
Softly around us, and the low sweet sigh 

Of waters murm'’ring by 
Falls on my soul, in gentle tones revealing 
Visions of future hours, when I shall be 

Thine, but in memory, 


Wilt thou not sometimes wander forth alone 
Beside this tranquil lake, and fondly dwell 

On all we've loved so well? 
And as the breeze bears forth each plaintive tone, 
Will not my spirit secm to hover near, 

Thy cherished voice to hear? 


Yet must I leave thee, tho’ thy saddened brow 

Grows paler than its wont, and each fond smile 
Fades from thy lip the while ; 

Still wonld I sce thy soul less troubled now, 

Lest mine be won from loft.er feelings bacic 
Unto its earthward track. 


Fain would I watch thy lonely couch beside, 

When sickness hath o’erspread thy pailid cheek 
With fevei’s fearful streak ; 

Oft have 1 prayed, let good or ill betide, 

That I might live to catch each breath and tone, 
In joy or grief, thine own, 


Yet has thou deemed my warmest love grow cold, 

When all my soul’s fond hopes to thee were given, 
Too much estranged fiom heaven; 

But there are thoughts and feelings still untold, 

That flow like buried streams forever on, 
Unchanging andunknown. 


I had not said so much in by-gone hours, 

But now my soul beats feebly, and each breath 
Seems to me fraught with death; 

And if to call thee mine, when sorrow low’rs 

Can brighten once again thy sunken eye, 
Then can I calmly die, 


Calmly could I leave this fair and glowing scene, 

Of eve’s soft shadows and of morning’s beams— 
The bliss of early dreams,— 

Tfless of sorrow on thy brow were seen, 

And hopes of future hours could chase the gloom 
That shrouds the lonely tomb. 


Methinks the night grows chilly, and the breeze 


|| Seems not to pour its wonted fragrance round ; 


Sull fainter grows the sound 

Of night-birds warbling in the moonlit trees, 

While on my soul fond hopes and yearnings swe!l,— 
Mine own in death, farewell ! 8, ¢. 
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